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"But those exertions of th© natiiral li'berty of a few 
Individuals, v/hlch might endanger the security of the whole 
society, are, and ought to "be, restrained by the laws of all 
government; of the most free as well as of the most despotloal." 

Adam Smith* 



»Lit)erty Is Indeed a great good, t)ut we must submit to 
restrictions upon our llherty- even for the sake of liberty. " 

Richard T. Ely. 



1. 

Introduction . 

Centuries of history have been marohing to the Oxwar 
Iseat of liberty. says John Stuart Mill: "The struggle Ije- 
tveen Id.X>eirty and Authority is the most conspicuous feature 
In the portions of history vlth which we are earliest famil- 
iar, particularly In that of Ctreece, Bone and England. *« 

In his essay on "Llherty, the same author regards his 
suhject primarily from a political standpoint. Up to the 
present century political Interests (thou^ Indlstlngulshahly 
associated with religious Interests), were at the forefront 
both In the actual life and written records of history. Sim- 
ply because those times had been the ages chiefly of •arms and 
the man", the struggle had been chiefly a matter of the con- 
stitutions and institutions of states. 

Then came the new epic and the new era of "tools and 
the man* .•«- "The time was when the history of a people was 
but the history of its government. It is otherwise now. "J 
Politics and religion mean no less to us than to other gener- 
ations, but the nineteenth century takes its peculiar charac- 
ter less from its politics or religion, than from its indus- 
try. The application of steam and electricity to Industry, 



• Liberty-p .Y . (Alden's Edition.^ 

•► Thonas Oarlyle. 

$ Herbert Spencer-Social Statics- p. 24 (Appelton's Edition.) 



the wonderful succession of mechanloal Inventions with the 
"large* system of production, the quickening and cheapening 
of transportation and oomrmmlcatlon, the nultlpll cation of 
population, the anti-slavery agitation, the comhinatlons and 
conflicts of the new Industrial classes, the yet new science 
of political economy, -in hrlef-the Industrial Revolution, - 
nakes ours peculiarly the Industrial Age. 

The Socialists seem to have heen the first to recognize 
most clearly the relation between the Zelt-a|(el8t and the 
struggle for liberty. "TITe must first of all notice that so- 
cialists have a somewhat different conception of liberty from 
that wMch usually obtains. They have their minds fixed up- 
on economic liberty, rather than political liberty. They 
perceive that the chief restrictions upon treeOom of movement 
at the present time are economic in nature, and In this they 
are quite correct. Any one who will reflect upon the things 
which he desires to do, and upon those restrictions ii^ch keep 
him from acting In accordance with those desires, will soon 
discover that the restrictions upon his movements rarely pro- 
ceed from government, but generally have their origin In lack 
of resources. Restrictions proceed from lack of economic re- 
sources, and compTilslon is connected with our economic neces- 
sities."* May It not, then, properly be said that Industrial 

liberty Is the supreme guest and hope of t he times? 

» H. 1 «.H I v- SoclaJlam ang Social Hel^rm- v v. 507. 208 
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We therefore propose the following thesis for our pre- 
sent discussion, by way of Doth proof and Illustration. 

The test state of inctiistrlal llherty will exist in that 
oondltlon of soolety whloh, lay means hoth of private and col- 
leetlve effort, seoures to Its constituent memhers equality 
of opportunity In their Indus t:i?lal Interests. 

This thesis will he developed "by a series of Inquiries 
concerning the following sutdects: 

I. The Hature of Industrial Llherty. 
II. The Fossltlllty of Industrial Liberty. 
III. The Oreatest industrial Liberty. 
IV. The Best Industrial Liberty. 

V. Theories of social Organization as Related to 
Industrial Liberty. 
VI. Specific Measures as Belated to Industrial Liberty. 

I. The Nature of industrial Liberty. 

First question, what is industrial liberty? 

This requires tvo subordinate inquiries. 

1st, TOiat is liberty in itself? 

2nd, What is the relation of industry to liberty? 

1st, What is liberty in Itself ? 

An error at this point will obviously be misleading to 

our entire discussion, while an omission would leave us like 

an amy cut off from its base of siipplies. We will, therefore. 
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try to proceed safely "by "beginning with the narrowest possi- 
ble conception of liberty and then feeling oup way to the 
widest admlssable conception* 

1 • The narrowest possible conception of liberty Is 
freedom from absolute co-erclon > 

For Instance, one Is imder absolute coinpulslon to 
breathe with the lungs Instead of the heart. Again, the en- 
emies of the Bourbon Kings, arrested by lettres de cache and 
Immured In the Bastlle were absolutely co-erced to remain 
there at the King's pleas\rre« Of these two Illustrations of 
restraint, we note that the first was both absolute and Inev- 
itable and admitted of no possible liberty £pom Its limita- 
tions. While the second, though absolute, was both avoidable 
and remediable. We also note that the first belongs to the 
more usual class of absolute restraints (those proceeding 
from the laws of nature), and that the second belongs to a 
far less numerous class and is conditioned upon human agency. 
It is only with the second class that any theory of liberty 
can be concerned. Does a true concept of liberty Include 
anything more than the removal of absolute restraints of 
this class? A few illustrations will show that the conno- 
tation of this word further embraces- 

2 . Immunity from influe nc es and hindrances imfavora- 
ble to desirable choices and actions. 
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Observe that the irord "dealrahle" Is used, and not ■de- 
sired" . lilll saya that "LlDerty consists In doing vhat one 
desires.** But this will not prove an exact definition; for 
Vts, Mill himself tells us that a nadman or an Ignorant man 
may desire not to he free and freedom certainly does not con- 
sist in helng fipee not to he free.+ Therefore, we say "de- 
sirahle*, not "desired*. Of coiirse the ultimate standard of 
deslrahillty is a prohlem of ethics rather than of economics, 
and so need not detain us here. 

In this part of our suhjoct. Illustration will have 
the force of proof. We are seeking to discover the accepted 
meaning of a word, and a mere inspection of instances will 
sTiffice to disclose whether or not they and the class to which 
they helong, are within that meaning. Liherty Includes im- 
munity from hoth restraining hindrances and restraining In- 
fluences. We consider first, 

(a) Hlndranoes- The difference between hindrances and 
absolute co-erdon as infjrlngements of liberty may be exhib- 
ited by the following illustration. To bo chained to a pris- 
on wall is an absolute privation of flfoedom of locomotion. 
To be chained to a cannon-ball, thou^ only a hindrance to 



♦ See D.O. RLtchle-Prindples of State Interference, p. 86. 
•I- See Liberty, p. 172. (Alden's Edition). 
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flraadom of locomotion and not Its utter prlvatlont Is none 
the less a real Inpalrment thereof ^ and to break tills chain 
as well as to break the other would he a distinct contribution 
to liberty. In the words of J^M.Bonhani: »The citizen In a 
free state must be able to feel that he can embark In Indus- 
trial enterprises without meeting all about him secret condi- 
tions which Interrupt that right. It Is the duty of the 
state to remove obstacles from the indlvidaal, so that he may 
begin as well as prosecute his indiistries freely. There must 
be a power^ therefore, which of its own motion will remove 
insidious obstructionst and not delay the action until spec- 
ific mischiefs are accomplished.** 
We will next illustrate, 

(b) Influences to undesirable choices and actions > 
(1) For example, if the victim of the lettre de cache 
be excused from imprisonment if willing to suffer the amputa- 
tion of his right hand, the compulsion put upon him is no 
longer absolute since he can escape from it if willing to take 
the consequences, but no one will argue that his liberty is 
not really impaired by such duress. Indeed, such is the fa- 
miliar doctrine of municipal law.-i- 

(2)- Another illustration is given by Rrofessor Huxley 



♦ industrial Liberty, p. l?4l 

4- See Blackstone-Oommentaries,!, p. 131, 136, and II, p. 292 



showing that alaveiy Itself has the character not of absolute 
\>XLt of moral co-ercion . 

•It may seem a paradox to say that a slave-holder does 
not make his slaves work "by force^ hut Ky agreement • And yet 
It Is true. There Is a contract hetveen the two, which. If 
It were written out, would run In these terms: • I undertake 
to feed, clothe, house, and not to iclll, flog, or otherwise 
maltreat you, Quashle, If you perform a certain amount of 
work.* Quashle, seeing no Ijetter terms to he had, accepts the 
hargaln, and goes to work accordingly •»« 

(3) Another Illustration hy Professor Huxley: »A high- 
wayman who garrotes me, and then clears out my pockets, rohs 
me hy force In the strict sense of the word; hut If he puts 
a pistol to my head and demands my money or my life, and I 
preferring the latter, hand over ray purse, we have virtually 
made a contract, and I perform one of the teans of the con- 
tract •»+ This Is none the less an Infringement of the lib- 
erty of the one rohhed. 

Concerning the last three Illustrations, there can he 
no dispute that they describe actual Impairments of liberty. 
We will now cite two more Illustrations which seem to he pre- 
cisely parallel to the three foregoing, and yet have not al- 

» Administrative Nlhlllsm-p* 47(Humholdt Paper Efli'tlon.} 
+ Do. 
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ways Deen regarded as violationa of lil)erty. They are furthr- 
er slgnlfioant as Illustrating tne Incompleteness of politi- 
cal, apart tram economic, liberty. ^ 

(4) Two men, an employer and a worlcingman, are making 
a contract. Tbe employer has more wealtli than he needs for 
His oirn ccmforts and luxuries; the worlcLngman less than he 
needs for his necessities. The vorldngman, who can get no 
hetter terms elsewhere, must take what the employer offers 
or starve. Clearly he is deprived of his liherty in the 
same sense that the slave was; either one can accept the 
terms or suffer the consequences. "Hunger is a good suhsti- 
tute for the lash."* 

(6) Mr. W.D.Howells shows as follows how a man's po- 
litical liberty may sometimes he rendered nugatory Toy indus- 
trial tyranny. He says, "He may have the rig^it to speak 

< 

freely^ print £peely, pray ftreely, vote ftreely; but he cannot 
manfully use Ms rigut^ though warranted In it lay the consti- 
tutions and statutes of all the states, if he is afraid anoth- 
er man may take airay his means of livelihood for so doing. •'-i- 

These illustrations sufficiently extend the meaning of 

liberty from immunity against absolute co-erclon to immunity 

• Rodbertus- SeeT Bohm-Bairerlc- Capital and Interest, -p. xvii 

of Introduction. 
+ The Porum, December, 1896, p. 407. 
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trcm the moral op qualified oo-erclon of Hindrances and limit- 
ing influences. Connotation of the term "be made to reach any 
farther? We Tselleve it can. 

8- Thus far ire have considered liberty in a merely 
negative sense of ■"being left' to oneself, ••- of "heing free 
from restraint and violence from others. »+ We "believe that 
it may "be also viewed positively as the increment of oppor- 
tunities and powers. "True liberty is not simply the permis- 
sion "but the power to act freely. •$ Freedom is "self-deter- 
mined action directed to the o'b elects of reason.* # It Is a 
positive power of doing or enjoying something worth doing or 
enjoying, and that, too, something that we do or enjoy in 
coimnon with others." # 

This analysis of the concept of li"berty affords us the 
elements for its synthesis. We now have this definition: 

Ll'berty, considered negatively is immunity from abso- 
lute oo-erdon and from hindrances and Influences unfavorable 
to desirable choices and actions; considered positively, it 
Is the increment of personal opportunities and powers . 



* J. S. kill-Liberty . 

+ John Locke- Treatise of Oovemment- Book II, Ch. "VI, Sec. 67. 

R.T.Ely,- Outlines of Economics, p. 42. 

See D. a. Ritchie- Principles of State Interference, p. 147. 

T.H.Qreen- Works- Vol. 3, p. 371. 
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2nd. Vhat is tlie relation of Industry to liberty? 
Tlie relation is two-fold. 

1. Direct. Industry is related to lilaerty throu^ 
the influence of industrial phenomena \ipon the g«ieral free- 
dom of Individuals. Fnr example, unduly long hours of labor 
Impair the health of the laborer and reduce his liberty by 
diminishing his physical powers. 

2. indirect. Industry is indirectly related to lib- 
erty through such influences of the non-industrial phenomena 
of society upon the industrial relations of individuals as 
will affect their liberty. For example, popular education 
is primarily a non-industrial institution, but by developing 
the mental powers of individuals it Increases their industrial 
efficiency and thus augments their liberty. 

The problem of industrial liberty, therefore, la con- 
cerned with all those social phenomena which condition human 
freedom in or through the industrial relations of men. 

n. The Possibility of Industri al Liber ty . 

Second question: In what sense Is industrial liberty 
possible? 

TMs question resolves itself into two: 

1st, Is absolute liberty possible? We can answer brief- 
ly^ No* Man is every where olrcumscribed by the laws of na- 
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ture and of Ms own being. Whatever £peedom He may have must 
te entirely within the Inflexible limits set uy these laws. 

2nd. Is any liberty whatever possl"ble to man? 

Suffice It to say^ that If there he any such thing as 
liberty^ It cannot be a property of material nature or the 
physical constitution of man, since these are admittedly under 
the dominance of Iron necessity. It must be found, If found 
at all, In the human soul. Therefore any system of philoso- 
phical determinism iirlll cut short the development of any 
theory of liberty at this point. Hence, In order to proceed 
further In this discussion, we must either prove or assume 
the doctrine of liber tarlanlsm* In this case proof would 
require a long digression Into the most difficult theories of 
metaphysics, and as we are now treating an economic, not a 
philosophical problem, we must be content with assumption. 

How any necessitarian like Herbert spencer, can frame 
theories of liberty is hard to understand. Such a theory 
would be only a theory about a nonentity, and the great ne- 
cessitarian phllospher Is certainly estopped by his own words 
from entering the lists as the Knight-errant of freedom. If 
determinism be true, there Is no such thing as liberty at all, 
and government needs no more to promote It than to promote 
the squaring of the circle . To ftree a man from political re- 
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stralnts would only give Him over to other restraints which 
those politioal had shut off. According to the law of con- 
cervatlon of energy, a motive would then always "be a motor; 
if ftree trcm. some social co-erclon, he would he irreslstahly 
swayed hy some cerehral co-ercion. There could then he no 
question of freedom, hut only a question as to nhich of sev^ 
oral equal restraints were more wholesome* There could he 
no dread of "the coming slavery", hecauae ahsolute slavery 
had already come. To diminish or increase it would he im- 
posslhle; to alter its form the only possihllity. 

Let us further hear in mind that in its last analysis 
all seeming liherty that fails to give men a larger power of 
effectual moral choice, is actual tyranny, and that all seem- 
ing tyranny that evMituates in greater effectual freedom to 
the mind is actual liherty. 

We, therefore, conclude, 

lat. That liherty is posslhle only on the assumption 
of volitional fireedom. 

2nd, That industrial liherty may he promoted hy such 
dispositions of industrial forces as shall conduce to the 
least restricted action and the highest development of the 
human will * 

III. The Oreatest industrial Liherty. 
Third question — In irhat would the highest degree of Indus- 
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trial lltoepty consist? 

We inil enumerate and examine four theories propounded 
In answer to this question, -namely, the theories of Anarchy, 
Lai ssez-f aire. Independence, and Equal Interdependence. 

Ist, The Theory of Anarchy * 

This theory is that law per se Is restriction and 
nothing else, and therefore that every law ahollshed leaves 
nan hy so nuoh more free to determine his oim acts . The ob- 
jection to this theory is that it also proposes to leave wvxy 
man fpee to determine the acts of other men if he is wicked 
and strong or cunning enou^ to do so, and this comes as near 
as possible to destroying liberty altogether. The follow^ 
Ing words of W.D. Howells are forcible and true: "Liberty is 
never a good in itself and Is never final; it is a means to 
something good, and a way to the end which its lovers are 
seeking. It is provisionally a blessing, but it is purely 
provisional; it is self-limited, and is forever merging into 
some sort of subjection. It no sooner establishes Itself 
than it begins to control itself. The dream of infinite and 
immutable liberty is the hallucination of the Anarchist, that 
is, of the Individualist gone mad. The moment liberty in 
this meaning was achieved, we should have the rule, not of the 
wisest, not of the best, not even of the most, but of the 
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Btrongost, and no ll'berty at all.»» 



To this tlie words of Professor Burgess may irell t« add- 
ed: "Deprive the state, either wholly or in part, of the pow- 
er to determine the elements and scope of Individual llherty, 
and the result must te that each Individual will make such 
determination, wholly or In part, for himself; that the de- 
terminations of different Individuals will come Into conflict 
with each other; and that those Individuals only who have 
power to help themselves will remain free, reducing the rest 
to personal su'b3eotlon.'»+ 

2nd. The Theory of Lalssez -Falre* 

This tneoiy maintains, In common with Anarchism, that 
"restraint qua restraint Is an evll,»$ and therefore that the 
only restraint admlssaldle Is that which restrains men from 
trespassing upon one another hy violence, fraud or stealth* 
This theory l)elongs peculiarly to the »ortho<jox* political 
economy, and has Its alDlest support at present from Mr. Her- 
"bert spencer. 

Against this theory It may he charged: 

« 

1. That In practice It Is hound to result In self-con- 
tradiction. 

2. That It falls to guarantee the largest posslhle im- 
munity from those forms of co-erclon exerted otherwise than 

* i^oiltiaai agiencfl ana uoiistiiiiLioii ai Law, vol. i,p.C6. 
« J. S. Mill- Llherty, OhaBter v. 

4 'P'hft ■CnTnm. 'nnrtflmnAT* 189B. D . 403. 
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by one's fellow-men. 

1,- Laissez-faire is inadequate as a theoiry of indus- 
trial liberty "because of its ppactloal inconsistencies . 

TMs theory professes to stqnd midiray between anaroliy 
and ■ State-intepferenoe»* Tlie logic of position involves 
the two-fold inconsistency of requiring it at once to go back 
to anarchism and advance to greater State-action. 

a. Consistency would require the advocate of laissez- 
faire to retreat to anarchism pure and simple. 

Mr. Spencer groimds his doctrine of non-restriction in 
the principle of natural selection. The struggle for exist- 
ence is eliminating the unfit members of the race; therefore 
let not the state Interfere with this stem beneficence; in- 
terference would only make it easier for the imflt to sur- 
vive at the expense of the fit. Nevertheless, Ur. Spencer 
would say, let the State see that this process of selection 
be free from violence or fraud. 

But why without violence or fraud? In the animal 
world at least, aggression and deceit are about all the methods 
employed in the selective process, and Mr. Spencer himself has 
said that »tlie poverty of the incapable, the distresses that 
come upon the imprudent, the starvation of the idle, and those 
Bhoulderings aside of the weak by the strong, which leave so 
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■any In aliallovs and In miseries, are decrees of a large far- 
seeing 'benevolence."* 

Why tuen not trust thls"larget far-seeing Uenevolence" 
to tne uttermost and allow men to shoulder each other aside 
as much as they are strong or cunning enoiigh to do, using all 
the force or fraud they choose, since only the Incapahle would 
thus te shouldered out of existence, while the capable sur- 
vive to perpetuate a strong and ever stronger stock? This 
would he the logical inquiry of the iUiarchlst, and so far as 
I know ICr. spencer has failed to give a satisfactory answer* 

h. Oonslstenoy would otherwise require the advocate 
of laissez-faire to concede a larger sphere than he does to 
the activity of the State. 

This theory permits State-interference to remedy vio- 
lence or "breach of contract in order that men may not in- 
fringe each other's equal freedom. But it is quite over- 
looked that there may he Just as much infringement of llherty 
in the making of a contract (see infra, pp. 13 and 18) as in 
its hreach. "The freedom to take the Joh or 'git' is the 
cruellest of satires on llherty. »+ 



• Social Statics, p. 322 (Edition of 1851.; 

See also "The suls of Legislators" in The Man vs. the State. 
+ The twentieth Century, N.Y. April S, 1891. 
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Saya Professor Huxley: "Suppose, hoirever, for the sake 
of argument, that the functions of the State may be properly 
sunmed "up In the one great negative commandment "Thou shalt 
not allow any man to Interfere with the liberty of any other 
man*- I am unable to see that the logical consequence is any 
such restriction of the power of government, as Its suppor- 
ters imply. If my next door neighbour chooses to have his 
drains in such a state as to create a poisonous atmosphere 
TThich I breathe at the risk of typhus and diphtheria, he re- 
stricts my dust freedom to live ^ust as much as if he went 
about with a pistol, threatening my life; if he is to be al- 
lowed to let his children go unvacclnated, he might as well 
be allowed to leave strychnine-lozenges in the way of mine; 
and if he brings them up untaught and untrained to earn their 
living, he is doing his best to restrict my freedom, by in- 
creasing the burden of taxation, for the support of Jails and 
worKhouses, Which I have to pay. The higher the state of 
civilization, the more completely do the actions of one member 
of the social body Influence all the rest, and the less pos- 
sible is it for any one man to do a wrong thing without in- 
terfering, more or less, with the freedom of all his fellow 
citizens. So that even upon the narrowest view of the func- 
tions of the State, it must be admitted to have wider powers 
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than the advooates of the police-theory are willing to admit •»* 

2* Laissez-faire also leaves out of aocoimt all the 
non-social restraints under which man lahours* 

These are of two sorts. 

a* Those of personal character. 

h. Those of natural environment. 

V/hile as has "been said (see pp. 18 and 17 infra) the 
laws governing these restraints cannot l)e made to yield, yet 
the conditions upon which these laws operate can he so alter- 
ed as to pronote the volitional fjreedom of the indlvldutl. 
We consider first 

a- The restraints o f personal character . 

If it "be true, as Mr. Spencer says, that "whatever 
amount of power an organism expends in any shape is the corre- 
late and equivalent of a power that was taken into it from 
without^»+ then it must follow that it is necessary to the 
fullest liberty of the individual that some of the disposi- 
tions of his own nature which came into him from outside with- 
out his own choice, must he restrained. For instance, a dis- 
position to sensual indulgences may, if itself unrestrained, 
place him under numerous restraints; may^ for instance, so 
"burden him with poverty or disease as to reduce his liherty 

♦ Admlnls"trative Nihilism, pp. 41 and 42. (Humholdt^s Edition . ) 
+ Principles of Biology, p. 67. 
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to almojjt a nullity* in auch a case the less liberty of one 
kind should be taken away In order to secure the greater lib- 
erty or another kind. Lalssez-falre would fall to even at- 
tempt his protection from self-oppression. 

b.- Lalssez-falre also fails to take account of the 
tyranny of environment. 

For instance, a miasmatic swamp lies near a village; 
its presence is a constant menace to the liberty of the vil- 
lagers, even their liberty to live. Nevertheless, there is 
not wealth or skill enough in the village to drain the swamp. 
The villagers appeal to the State for aid. Lalssez-falre 
would say, »ln the name of Liberty let the state keep hands 
off». And the tyranny of environment would go on. 

We believe it thus established that if we seek the 
largest industrial liberty in lalssez-falre ( the minimun of 
political activity) we are on the one hand ledl)y the logic 
of our position to anarchy (in which liberty Includes liberty 
to oppress) or on the other hand, are compelled to submit to 
numberless non-political restraints, some social, some non- 
social, but many of them of the most oppressive character. 

3rd . The Theory of independence . 

This theory regards the largest industrial liberty as 
possible only in that social state where every individual was 
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Wholly IncieperAent of oveiy other In Industrial aiTairs. Ar- 
nold ToynTjee would saem to represent this theory. In f> pas- 
sage In his essay on "Moardo and the Old Political Economy"^ 
setting forth the futility of llDerty without eoonomlc Inde- 
pendence^* this theory Is at least implicit. 

This theory comes near the truth, hut fairly misses it . 
Independence ir. its exact sense is impossihle in civilized 
society. The theory is an ill-timed reminiscence of Rous- 
seau's encomiums upon savagery. Says Prof. Ounton: »We should 
he careful not to confoimd freedom with independence. The 
savage Is Independent of social restxlotlons, 'but lie lias vezy 
little fteedom. He Is In constant danger of his life from 
the deflBnselessness of his position. He has no friends he- 
cause he hefrlends nobody; he can ohtaln no assistance or 
protection because he assists and protects nohody. Indeed 
it is hecauae he Is the least dependent upon his felloirs that 
he is the most helpless and has the least feeedom of any man 
m the world. "+ 

indeed Prof. Qamton goes too far In asserting even the 
savage to "be strictly "Independent of social restraints". 
Ever since men have heen gregarious animals, that Is, since 



• See A. Toynhee. "The Industrial Revolution . " p. 17,(Hum- 

holdt's Edition.) 
+ Principles of social Economics, pp. 310, 311. 
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gree dependent upon one another^ and the more civilized the 
more dependent. The solenoe of sociology derives Its very 
posslhlllty of "being from the truth that no man llveth or can 
live to himself alone* 



4th.- The Theory of Equal Interdependence > 
The proposition Is this: The greatest Industrial Uh- 
erty would exist when all men having Industrial relations 
with each other were equally dependent on one another within 
those relations. This theory seems true. 

Ohserve tliat It Is said »equally«» dependent. In case 
of equal dependence neither of two men can he suhject to any 
hardship or oppression at the hands of the other. The other , 
helng equally dependent upon the first, hy attempting any ag^ 
gression would only Impair his own welfare to an equal de-- 
Sree. Men would all, like the Siamese twins, he equally de- 
pendent for health and life upon each other. In such a so- 
cial state Infringement of llherty could he prompted only hy 

madness • 

Several suggestions of this theory might he cited. 
Indeed it Is possihle that something like this Is In the minds 
of those vrho write Inaptly of ^economic independence". Cer- 
tainly Arnold Toynhee gives a hint of such a meaning when in 
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the passage referred to a"bove, he writes approvingly, "of £pee 
oompetltion of equal Industrial unites •»* 

Herhert Spencer portrays a similar state of society. 
It will, however, he seen, I think that In the words I am a- 

hout to quote, Mr. Spencer unconsciously falls to reconcile 

« 

his theory with any posslhlllty of social progress. In a 
pamphlet on »The Classification of the Sciences" he says: 
■The units of any aggregate of matter are In equlllhrlum when 
they severally act and re-act upon each other on all sides 
with equal forces.* * ♦ * * Similarly among the units of a 
society, the fundamental condition of equlllhrlum Is, that 
the restraining forces which the units exercise on each other 
shall he balanced. If the spheres of action of some units 
are diminished hy extension of the spheres of action of others, 
there necessarily results an unbalanced force which tends to 
produce political change In the relations of Individuals; and 
the tendency to chEinge can cease, only when individuals cease 
to aggress on each other's spheres of action — only when there 
Is maintained that law of equal freedom whlcn It was the pur- 
pose of 'Social Statics' to enforce In all Its consequences. •+ 
And m Social statics , Mr. spencer says: "Individuals, as u- 

»"Ricards and the Old Political Econony, " See industria; 

Revolution, p. 17. 
+ Quoted m Social Statics, p. X of Introductory Notice. 

(AppAeton's Sdltlon.) 
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nits of the social mass, tend to assume like relations with 
the atoms of matter, surrounded as these are "by their respec- 
tive atmospheres of repulsion as well as of attraction. And 
perhaps social stability may ultimately he seen to depend up- 
on the due halance of these forces •■»» 

A passage from Professor Gunton's Social Economics con- 
tains a similar suggestion. He says: "Mutual dependence is 
the great promoter of freedom. Whenever the freedom of each 
depends upon the freedom of all, no one has any interest In 
preventing it. Mutual dependence cancels ohllgation and 
extends freedom, while dependence creates ohligation and re- 
stricts freedom. It is only when every "body's safety de- 
pends upon protecting the safety of his neighbor that free- 
dom extends along the whole line of human relations. * * * It 
is only the mutual assistance horn of individual interdepend- 
ence that can make the highest social life and the maximum in- 
dividual freedom possible. »'+ 

Industrial liherty, then. Is most hlghlby afforded, not 
in anarchy, which would he the negation of liherty, nor In 
lalssez-falre, which Is only anarchy minus part of its unre- 
strained aggression, nor In independence, which is contrary 
to the nature of society, hut in e^lual Interdependence. 



* p. 111. 
+ p. 311. 
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IV. The Best Industrial LlTperty . 

Fourth question: Supposing a state of equal interde- 
pendence to exist perfectly we ask, would it he the hest pos- 
slhle social state? And if not, to what extent could such 
interdependence he extended consistently with the hest inter- 
ests of society. 

1st. Is ahsolutely equal interdependence the hest 
possihle social state? 

The existing inequalities among men are the reason why 
their reciprocal depe.ideno© upon each other is unequal. These 
inequalities are of two sorts. First, those due solely to 
personal endowments. Second, those resulting from the acci- 
dent of environment. 

There are two possihle ways wherehy such Inequalities 
hetween individuals could he prevented from working oppression. 
One way la "by such a moral regeneration of the stronger, such 
a cultivation of his altruism, that he will take no oppressive 
advantages of his superiority. The other way Is to destroy 
the inequalities. This cannot, of co-urse, "be accomplished 
"by rob"bing men of those superior endowments which are parts 
of their own being. Nor would such a measure "be desirable 
if possi"ble; gifted men are not too plentiful. 

in two other ways these inequalities might conceivahly 
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toe overcome. 



First, by a process of culture afforded to the inferior 
man and designed to train him up to equality v.lth the nan of 
endomnents. But this, in order to toe effectual would involve 
withholding ctature ftrom the superjop man and is of course 
out of the question. Nop would it toe praoticatole. 

The other method v;ould toe so to pe-distrltoute the in- 
equalities of environment as to exactly conpensate the ine- 
qualities of endovment. Suppose A to have natural faculties 
which may toe represented quantitatively toy lOx and advantages 
in his circumstances which may toe represented toy 8x; total 
18x. Suppose B to have endowments indioatod toy 5x and favor- 
atole circianstances indicated toy 3x; total 8x. To render 
their mutual dependence equal it will toe necessary to deprive 
A of circumstantial advantages equal to 5x and confer them 
upon B. Their respective atoilitles will then toe, 

A (10 + 8 - 5)x = 18X 
B( 5+3+5 )x= 13x, 

and their interdependence equal. Such a re-organization of 
society, if universal and permanent, would give the most llto- 
erty possltole. Would it give the toest lltoerty? 

It certainly would not . It has toeen said sometimes 
that lltoerty is a good in itself^ tout the proof has never toeen 
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fopthcomlTig. Liberty, as Mr. Howells said (see Intra p. 20 
and 21) is only provisionally good; good as a means to an 
end. A state of society in which all equality had been 
brought atout "by talcing the "bTilk of the wealth or other cir- 
cumstantial advantages from the gifted and giving them to the 
incapahle would put "both the gifted and the incapable into 
such a position as to render either unatle to domineer veiry 
much over the other ^ l)ut it would at the same time utterly 
paralyze all incitement to individual effort, deprive socie- 
ty of the iDest service of its test seirvants and ultimately 
drag down the v/hole race to the level of its least gifted mem- 
bers. It is in the dissimilar endowments of men that the pos- 
slDllities of all individual development and all general pro- 
gress inhere. 

Not so the accidents of environment, such as family, 
inherited wealth, residence, occupation, etc. (so far as these 
are accidents). These inequalities (not including, of course, 
such as are consequent upon the exertions of natural facul- 
ties), should l)e abolished wherever possihle. They include 
every hindrance to the highly endowed and worthy men and the 
bulwarks of the inefficient and unworthy. These "accidents" 
are the Improvidence that runs athwart the providence of nat- 
ural selection to cause its enormous waste. (See infra, pp. 
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80-82). Just as truly as a vigorous young lion may stairve 
to death In a famlne-strlcken land, while a puny young lion, 
finding himself in a place of plenty, may live to perpetuate 
his Idnd, so tiruly may a man of the nohlest capacity loe thwart- 
ed by untoward circumstances, while the effeminate child of 
aristocracy rolls in unearned luxuiry, lays commends upon a 
score of servants, and iDeooraes the father of a generation of 

imheciles. says Mr. aalton in his great work on Hereditary 
Genius ! "If the • eminent men' of any period, had T)een change- 
lings when 'bahies, a very fair proportion of those who sur- 
vive and retained their health up to fifty years of age, would, 
notwithstanding their altered circumstances, have equally 
risen to eminence. Thus- to take a strong case- it is in- 
credlhle that any comhlnation of circumstances, could have 
repressed Lord Brougham to the level of undLstinguished medi- 
ocrity."* Ul)on this passage David 0. RLtchle comments as 
follows: "k!p. Oalton'g example is well chosen for his purpose. 
Lord Bougham was Just the kind of a man who would anywhere 
have pushed himself Into notoriety of some kind. But those 
social hindrances 'which form a system of natural selection', 
may allow a great many Lord Boughams to come to the front in 
different disguises nnd yet may repress some one who might do 

« p. 38. 
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the world more service than an Indefinite array of Lord Bough- 
ams. Suppose Mr. Darwin had had to pass his life as an over- 
worked and over-worried country siirgeon, or had l)een a fac- 
tory hand In a large manufacturing town, he might concelvaT)ly 
have "been a noted man in a small naturalist's cluh, and been 
lauded "by his neighbors for collecting "beetles; "but would 
he have discovered the origin of species and p roved his dts- 
covery? It is perfectly true that "social hindrances cannot 
impede men of high ability from eminence,* and that 'social 
advantages are Incompetent to give that status to a man of 
moderate ability.' But 'social hindrances' may exhaust all 
the energy of the ablest in the bare struggle for existence, 
and may direct the energy of those who do succeed into wrong 
and mischievous channels. We cannot invent a machine for 
manufacturing genius, but we might do sometlilng to eliminate 
the waste and misapplication of genius that goes on at present".* 

Says Professor Huxley: "V/e have all known noble lords 
who would have been vcoachmen, or gamekeepers, or billiard- 
markers, if they had not been kept afloat by our social corks; 
we Have all laiown men among the lowest ranks, of whom every- 
one has said: 'What might not that man have "become if he had 
only had a little education'. And who that attends, even in 

the most superficial way, to the condition upon which the sta - 
* Darwinism and Poiitfc's, pp. 24-25. 
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Mllty of modem society- and especially of a sooiety like 
ours^ in whlcli recent legislation has put sovereign power in 
the hands of the masses ^ whenever they are united enough to 
wield their power- can doutt that every man of high natural 
ability, who is toth ignorant and miserahle^ is as great a 
danger to society as a rocket vrithout a stick is to the peo- 
ple who fire it? Misery is a match that never goes out; 
genius, as an explosive power, heats gunpowder hollow; and 
if knowledge, which should give that power guidance, is want- 
ing^ the chances are not small that the rocket ¥rill simply run 
a-muck among friends nnd foes.»» 

The ideal industrial liherty, then, is not ahsolutely 
equal inter dependence ^ which could only result in an enervat- 
ing repression of all individual incentive, hut is that degree 
of liherty which would afford to all memhers of society equal 
opportunities to achieve that industrial position for v/hich 
their personal endowments rmd merits fit them. 

V. Theories of Soci al O rganization as 
Rel ated to Industrial Liherty ^ 
Fifth question: TWiat principle of sociial organization 
will "best promote equality of industrial opportunity? 



« Administrative Nlhilisn, p. 39, (Humholdt Edition.) 
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Porcp theories will loe considered: 
1st • Anarcliy. 
2nd* Laissez-faire. 
3rd. State-Action. 
4th. Socialism. 
1st . Anarchy. 

Anarchy is society v/ithout the state. It might seem 
at first that the removal of legal sanctions woiad leave to 
institutions, privileges, and property no support except that 
given "by the capability of individuals; in other words, that 
it would put to an equal test the personal endowments of each, 
giving artificial aid or hindrance to no one. There would be 
three respects, however, in which anarchy woiad fall to attain 
this ideal. 

1. It would fall to promote liherty in the positive 
sense . 

For instance, supposing educational institutions even 
possible under anarchy, a child with good natural endowments, 
but havin,^ ignorant or otherwise incapable parents would have 
no opportunity for proper development of his powers v^rithout 
public provision for his education. 

2. It vrould fail to give Individuals the highest pos- 
811)16 security against accidents of nature. 
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It Is hard to see, for instance, how an effectual quar- 
antine system could toe operated without the agency of the 
State. 

3. It would fail to give proper incentive to the ex- 
ercise of any endowments except physical strhgth and aggres- 
sive cunning. Diligence, frugality, inventiveness, etc., 
would toe at a discount of one hundred per cent when the doutole 
possitoility were everywhere imminent, of losing all or gain- 
ing as much toy violence or treachery. 

Opposed to each other as the chief social theories are 
Laissez-faire and State-Action. We vrlll, therefore, consid- 
er them largely in comparison. 
2nd. Lalssez-Faire. 

Tliis theory may toe set forth In the following series 
of propositions: 

1. areatest happiness is the supreme good, tout owing 
to its indefiniteness, not the immediate test of social con- 
duct and legislation.* 

2. Happiness is to toe secured to the individual only 
toy leaving every man free to exercise his own faculties as 

he will.+ 

3. ^Wherefore we arrive at the general proposition 



* See H. Spencer-Social Statics, Introduction, sec. 1-5. Also 
J.S. Mill, Utilitarianism, p. 55, note,(Humtooldt Edition.) 
+See H. Spencer, Social Statics, Ch. IV, sec. 2. 
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that ©very man may olaim tne dE^illest ll'berty to exercise Ms 
facultlesoompatil)le with tne possession of like liberty "by 
every other man."* 

4. Therefore the only functions of the State are its 
polloe-funotlons-proteotlon of indlvi duals from the aggres- 
sions-violent^ stealthy, or fi?audulent ,-of one another. + 

5. Beyond this limit all state activity Is imv/arrant- 
able- (a) tecm^Ge an inl^ir.geincnt of equal fpeeclom-(h) "because 
it could not loe intelligently performed* 

6. Within this limit soc3ial progress Is Insured hy 
the principle of natural selection. 

The test of this theory is to l)o its fitnesu ^.o ser.iT^e 
to the mem"bers of society equality o!' industrial opportunity. 
Bearing this test in mind, the folloivlng criticisms of lais- 
sez-faire seem to te valid. 

1. It is self-contradictory(see infra pp. 23-23). 

2. . It fajls in that the "best it profes5>ey to offer 
comes too late for the period of greatest need. The most 
stuh'born and fatal inequalities of opportunity establish them- 
selves during the period of personeJL immaturity'', forestall- 
ing the development of those endov/ments whinh might, at a la- 
ter period, have overcome them. Among such inequalities are 

the following. 

» DO. Chapter iv. section 3. ^ 

+ Do. Chapters XXI and XXII. 
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s. Heredity. Of coiirse the State cannot Influence 
the heredity of one already topn, tut "by tetter protecting 
the childjiood of one generation from imwholesome environments 
it will Insure a "better heredity to the next, 

"b. R osidonoe . To ho hrougat lip in an ovp?''-crowded 
tenement is almost sure to stunt the development of body and 
mind. Tenement children "brought up in tenements usually he- 
come "brutish or imhealtliy. Tenement children removed to 
farms usually grow up to as great efficiency as those horn 
there . 

0. Education . The industrial ef'loiency of the man 
vrlll depend on the training of his childhood. Ignorance 
Trill he a peirmanent limitation of his industrial liberty. 

d. I nheritance. Suppose the millionaire's son and 
the pauper's son to have equnl endowments and education. The 
one hegins business v/ith a million dollars of capital, the 
other vrLth no capital. Their respective opportimities of 
success are almost as uncq'.ial aa uiiolr "oi^t^m^s. 

It has not heen contended here that these inequalities 
thus determined in childhood could he all remedied at once 
and completely "by any measures now Known to society and v/alt- 
ing to he applied, hut only that if there he remedies, they 
are ohvlously to consist in something else than leaving things 
as they are. 
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3. The principle of lalsflez-falre overlooks the quasl- 
putlio cliaracter of some of those Institutions which most 
effectually restrict Industrial liberty. 

The corporation is the creature of the State* Laissez- 
faire at one time might have said, »Let no such creature "be 
called into "being". But that time has gone "by. The cor- 
poration has come to stay. It has acquired some of the at- 
tributes of the political sovereign , and Industrial power 
such as no natural person could ever acquire, until whole 
communities and whole industries are firm in its relentless 
grasp.* The story of monopolies and trusts at once withhold- 
ing from their employes* and exacting from their customers fa'b- 
ulous sums of wealth- of railroads and their "parasites" ruin- 
ing competitors and oppressing the pulDllc,- are all too fa- 
miliar. These creatures of the State can defy competition 
and use it as their own instrument of oppression. The power 
that created them is the only power that can curt their en- 
croachment s.-f 

4. Lalssez-laire fails to secure equality of opportu- 
nity in that accidents of the market which cannot De foreseen 
Impoverish one and enrich another, "both of whom had equal en- 
dowments and had made equal sacrifices for the common good. 



» See J'.k.Bonham - Industrial Liberty- pp. 113 and 128. 

-»• See J.M.Bdnham- Industrial Liberty- Chapters III, IV, & V. 
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Tliree opportimlties sire necessary to the Industrial 
liberty of produoers* (a) Opportunity to produce. (\>) Oppor- 
tunity to seek "buyers, (c) Opportunity to find "buyers. 
Admitting that laissez-faire would afford the first two op- 
portunities, the third opportunity is left entirely dependent 
upon contingencies which can toe "but vaguely anticipated "by 
most producers,- namely upon the accidents of supply and demand. 

"How is what one gets determined (under the present 
system)? Not really toy the utility of what one produces and 
has to sell, not either toy the cost of producing it and torlng- 
ing it to market; tout rather toy the quantity of things of 
the same sort that happen to toe in the market. If there is 
much of it, touyers can take advantage of the producer, and 
give little ; if there is little, the producer can take ad- 
vantage of those who wish to touy, and get much. Such is the 
working and meaning of the so-called law of supply and demrmd."* 

Mr. Spencer defines justice as "a rigorous maintenance 
of those normal relations among citizens in which each gets 
in return for his latoor, skilled or unskilled, toodily or men- 
talt as much as is proved to toe its worth toy the demand for 
it ; such retiorn therefore as will enatole him to thrive and 
rear offspring, in proportion to the superiorit i es which make 



• W.M.Salter, Anarchy of Government, p. 105. 
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Mm valuaTDle to lilmself and others , "» By comparing the two 
clauses of the above sentence, we have the plain proposition 
that the (almost constant) industrial superiorities of a pro- 
ducer are exactly measured "by the (always fluctuating) demand- 
value of his seirvices. This proposition Is not only mathe- 
matically atosurd, hut it is contradicted hy facts familiar 
to every hody. We have all seen men with excellent powers 
of hody and mind "bring into the market a commodity of which 
there had occurred an unforeseen abundance, and perhaps meet 
bankruptcy, while some very inferior man had brought to mark- 
et a commodity of which there was an unforeseen scarcity, and 
aclileved his fortune. Again, we have seen admirably gifted 
and trained for some single vocation, and yet because that 
vocation has become over-crowded, compelled to employ their 
admirable powers with but little profit either to themselves 
or to society, while other men though poorly gifted and train- 
ed for another vocation, are yet prosperous therein simply be- 
cause they have few competitors • It may be said that the 
law of supply and demand will in such a case deplete the ranks 
of the one vocation and recruit those of the other. True; 
but in the case of skilled occupations at least, this cannot 
be fully achieved until another generation has received an ad- 



» The Man vs. The State, p. 08. 

See also Mr. Spencer's "Rejoinder to M. de Laveleye," 
Contemporary Review, April, 189*5. 
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equate training. And Dy that time the waste and hardship and 
end of opportunity will te past prevention, while the new 
generation will l^e apt to go in the veny opposite extreme. 

Again , we have not been contending that state inter- 
vention has ready at hand a known remedy for these inequali- 
ties, hut that if there he a remedy for them it must he some- 
thing other than the »hands-off» policy. It is the very es- 



sence of the meaning of lalssez-falre to attempt no remedy 
here; indeed, it redfuses to recognize any ill calling for 
correction. Mr. Spencer regards it as the only industrial 
function of government to give the widest possihle sway to 
the law of supply and demand. * »lnterferenoe with the law 
of supply and demand" he writes large among "the sins of leg- 
islators •» And Professor W.G-. Sumner declares that the dis- 
trihution Yrhioh takes place under the law of supply and de- 
mand gives us the only definition of Justice which can he 
seriously considered.+ 

Compared with these views, the ri"«al theory has the 
merit of at least recognizing the inequality and seeking a 
remedy. Here is the important prohlem which laissez-faire 
refuses to recognize as any prohlem at all: How shall such 



* Sociology, Vol. II, sections 567, 568. 

•The Sins of Legislators", in The Man vs. the State. 
+ Princeton Review, Novemher, 1882. 
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a oo-ordlnation of supply and demand toe secured as to give to 
each the opportunity of exercising ills best faculties to the 
mutual profit of himself and society? 

A suggestion of a partial answer is given toy John 
Stuart Mill: »Tiniat the State can usefully do is to make it- 
self a central depositoiry^ and active circulator and dlffuser 
of experience resulting tram many trials •»* 

5, Laissez-faire makes certain false assumptions. 

a,- It Is falsely assumed that the only co-ercion to 
toe averted is polltiLcal co-orcion. 

This assumption is linplied in the very title of Mr* 
Spencer "s work The Man vs. the State , and in the titles of its 
four chapters, The New Toryism, The C oming Slavery, The Sins 
of Legislators, and The Great Political Superstition . Indeed 
it is true of all his political writings and of all the writ- 
ings of his school, that their every plea for litoerty is sim- 
ply a plea for less legislation .+ 

Litoerty consists not in the atosence of laws, tout in the 
character of the laws. There are, as we have seen many sorts 
of litoerty and these are all closely dependent upon each o- 
ther. They interact. Government has, then, this function 
or none at all: to curtail certain lltoerties for the purpose 



•Liberty, p. 184 (Al den's Edition). See also do. p. 190, and 

JjS.Mill Political Econony, book V. cnapter XI. section 1. 
+ seethe closing paragrapn or The Man vs. the state. 
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Of protecting or promoting greater liberties. This Is anal- 
ogous to tlie principle of mechanics, that the greatest ef- 
fectual pover Is secured, not Ky the removal of all control, 
tut by intelligently controlling Its exertion. Every man is 
bound by a thousand fetters not forged by the state. It is 
the business of the State to break these fetters. Wher^e so- 
cial, economic, or physical laws bind a man, the state should 
give him liberty if possible. "There are matters in which 
the interference of law is required, not to over-rule the 
judgment of individuals respecting their own interests, but 
to give effect to that Judgment, they being unable to give 
effect to it except by concert, which concert again cannot be 
effectual unless it receives validity and sanction from the 
law. For illustration, and without pre;)udging the particu- 
lar point, I may advert to the question of diminishing the 

hours of labor."* 

Further illustrations may be added. For example, the 

vast majority desii^e to rest one day in seven, but the uncon- 
trolled economic law of competition would deprive them of 
this liberty. The State here adds to the aggregate liberty 
by thwarting the operation of this economic law; i.e. by for- 
bidding all competitors to work on one day in the week. Again, 
a man"s physical powers are broken by disease. He is thereby 
» j.s'.Mill, Political Economy, Book V, Chap. XI, sec. II. 
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restrained ftrom doing a thousand things he desires to do* 
His UDerty Is greatly curtailed lay natural law* Further, he 
conmiunlcates the disease to several others, and their liberty 
also l)ecomes Impaired* If municipal lair had curtailed his 
H'berty to the slight degree of corapelllng him to "be vaccinat- 
ed, It would have saved In the end an lncomparal)ly greater a- 
mount of llljerty than It sacrificed. 

By way of further Illustration I quote from Professor 
Ritchie's work on The Principles of State Interference . »ln 
what we call •society' there are many associations or communi- 
ties "besides the great community which we call the state. 
There is the family (hoth in the sense of famllia or house- 
hold, and in the sense of gens or clan); there are all the 
various professions and trades, whether explicitly organized 
in guilds or unions or not; there are all churches and re- 
ligious l^odies; there are ancient and powerful corporations, 
with charters and privileges and customary rights; there are 
also modem and powerful doint-stoclc companies; and there 
are all the various comhinations hetween man and man formed 
\jy contracts of all sorts. The head of the household, if left 
to himself to act, *llke the Cyclops' in patriarchal manner, 
might exer ise his patria polestas in a way which would inter- 
fere with the 3ust H'berty — i.e. what we are coming to regard 
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as the Just li"berty- of wife, chlldpen, and servants. The 
state steps in to protect them W direot legislation, or "by 
sanctioning legal remedies against the exercise of customair 
privileges with which in the good old days it would never 
have dared to meddle, or dreamt of meddling. The trades 
guilds exercised an authority over Individuals to which the 
State has gradually put an end. The State has restrained re- 
ligious hodies from exercising the control they wished over 
the opinions and conduct of individuals. We areheglnnlng to 
fLnd out that the powers of gas and water companies, and the 
relations "between landlord and tenant, "between employer and 
employed, nay, even "between parent and child, frequently need 
State Interference in the interests of individu al freedom >"» 

The following words of Professor Jevons may also be 
quoted In tMs connection : "The modern English citizon who 
lives under the huiden of the revised edition of the statutes, 
not to speak of municipal, railroad, sanitary, and other "by- 
laws, is, after all, an infinitely freer as well as nohler 
creature than the savage who is always under the despotism of 

physical want . "+ 

Therefore to liherate is not to nlninlze mimicipal lavrs, 
but to make it possible for society to so correlate municipal 



» pp. 92 and 03. 

+ The state in Relation to Labor, pp. 14, 15 
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to other laws as to diminish the limitations which these laws 
have placed upon human opportunities • Polltjcal liherty is 
desirahle only so far as it contributes to the hest general 
liberty of society. We "buy the greater toy selling the less 
liberty. The ideal political liberty is that adjustment of 
legislation which gives to the individual the freest scope 
for the development of his highest aptitudes. Its test is 
not quantity but quality. Its aim would be to protect each 
from his neighbor and all from their environments; in shorty 
to make it as easy as possible for men to seek their inter- 
ests untrammeled by circumstances beyond control of individu- 
al action but vatliin control of collective action. Tyranny 
is found in a thousand forms other than legislative co-erclon, 
and liberty in a thousand forms other than thin statute-books. 

b.- Laissez-faire falsely assumes "that all power gain- 
ed by the State is so much taken from the individual ; and^ con- 
versely that all power gained by the individual is gained at 
the expense of the state."* 

This assumption underlies Mill on Liberty and Spencer ' s 
The Man vs. the State . Now Mr. Spencer himself unwittingly 
conducts us to two different standpoints whence we can clear- 
ly discern the emptiness of this importajit assumption. 
» D.O. Ritchie- Principles or statT Interference^ p. 12. 
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(1) In the first place, Mr. spencer has likened socie- 
ty to an animal organism, the legislative authority of one 
corresponding to the cerebral masses of the other.* This pre- 
pares us for the following interesting process of inference. 

Ca) All power gained iDy the State is taken from the 
individual. 

(h) The State is related to society as the toedn to 
the hody. 

Conclusion: Therefore all increase of train-power cor- 
respondingly decreases the power of all the rest of the hody. 

Either Mr. Spencer is incorrect in regarding society 
as such an organism, or else it is possible for govewiment 
and the individual to gain power together. 

(2) Again, Mr. Spencer often states that the indivu- 
al is fteer under the modem than under the mediaeval state. + 
Is this tec-^use the mediaeval state had greater power than 
the modern? Exactly the opposite is true. In the words of 
Sir J. Fitz^ames Stephen: "The difrsBence "between a rough and 
a civilized society is not that force is used in the one case 
and persuasion In the other, hut that force is Cor ought to 
be) guided with greater care in the second case than in the 



♦ D. a. Ritchie — principles or state interference, p. 20. 

+ See for instance, "The New Toryism" in Th e Man vs. the state . 
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first . President Llnooln attained Ms otjeots tyy the use 



of a degree of force which would have crushed Charlemagne and 
his paladins like egg-shells . «•* It is, then, hardly a mat- 
ter of dispute that the powers of states and the fireedom of 
individuals have been grovring together. 

0*- A kindred assumption equally false is that physi- 
cal force applied is the only form of co-ercion to be regarded. 

in the growing tendency to apply political remedies to 
industrial maladies lir. Spencer finds the very essence of 
Toryism, which originated in militancy and stands for compul- 
sory co-operation. + This assumes that because force is 
the ultimate sanction of political authority, no other co- 
en^ion is involved in the phenomena concerned. 

The fact is that physical force is a comparatively 
small factor in the problem of liberty. For example, a 
drunkard begets a child; the child is born an embodiment of 
evil passions; the future of the child is thus largely de- 
termined for evil by the parent. That child is not only him- 
self a clave, but likewise a menace to society. If by law 
his father's liberty to become intoxicated had besn curtailed, 
the child would have been free from a law which curtails his 

» Liberty, Equality, FraternftyV'p. 32 (2nd Edition j. 
+ "The New Toryism", in The Man vs. the State. 
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freedom far more than the State need have restrained that of 
his father* 

d. and e*- The next two wrong assuuiptlons of this theory 
will l)e treated together with a third and true assinnptlon* 
We "borrow the words of another. »Tlils theory (lalssez-falre) 
derives its ohlef plauslhlllty from a seeming imlversallty In 
Its postulates which are : (1) That self-interest Is a univer- 
sal principle In human nature. (2) That each Individual knows 
his own Interest "best^ and In the ahsenoe of arhltrary re- 
strictions Is sure to follow It. (3) That free competition al- 
ways develops the highest posslWlltles hy enahllng each to 
do that for whloh he Is "best fitted, and therelDy most advance 
the welfare of all. The proposition that self-interest Is a 
imlversal principle In human nature Is undouhtedly correct, 
but there Is nothing In experience or logic to warrant the 
assumption that the other two follow lt.»» 

f . The theory of lalssez-falre wrongly assumes the 
sufficiency of natural selection apart from the collective 
action of society, to secure the social welfare and progress .+ 
(1) The first error of this assimption is another as- 
sumption which it Involves- namely, the distinction l^etwetn 
collective social action and the selective forces of nature. 



» 0. aunton- Principles of social Economics, p. 286. 
+ J.M.Bonham,-Indlistrial Liherty, p. 185. 
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■We commonly employ the term nature as if It represented only 
the \mconsciou3 oosmle foroesi as dlstingulslied from conscious 
liuman forces. And thus we speak of the products of human de- 
vice as artificial, J'list as if human arrangements were unnat- 
ural."* And Professor Ritchie writes as follows: "But the 
difficulty Is, where are we to find a line "between 'natural 
and artificial', if all the phenomena of society are, as the 
evolutionist Is "bound to hold, sulDjeot to the same laws of - 
nature? Now what does all this amount to except a recogni- 
tion of the difference Introduced into natural evolution hy 
the appearance of human oonsclousness?»+ Again the same writ- 
er says: "Governments are natural products and It is incon- 
sistent In Mr. Herhert Spencer, while telling us that the max- 
im 'Constitutions are not made "but grow' has "become a truism, 
to go on to "blame governments "because they Interfere with nat- 
ural laws. Why, such 'Interferences' would on his own prin- 
ciples amoimt to a miracle'. The real and significant distinc- 
tion is not iDetween 'state-interference' and 'lalssez-falre', 
"but "between Intelligent and scientific, i.e., systematic and 
far-sighted State-action on one side and that peddling IcLnd 



• O-.Ounton- Principles of social Economics, p. 388. 

+ Darwinism and Politics, pp. 13 & 14 (Hinnibftldt Edition). 
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Of playing at an occasional and condescending providence in 
small matters which is often much worse than doing nothing at 
all.» * 

Therefore it yet remains to l^e said why state-action 
shall be denied a legitimate and natural place among the fac- 
tors of evolution* 

(2) Considered merely as '•the struggle for existence" 
natural selection fails to insure the survival of the (social- 
ly) fittest." 

That sociologists like Mr. Spencer consider natural 
selection as practically sjmonomous with the struggle for 
existence is implicit in almost everything they urge against 
state action. The sul)stance of all such strlottires is that 
State-action takes from the worthy for the henefit of the im- 
worthy, thus hindering the former and aiding the latter to 
thrive and propagate. + 

Such evolutionists would do well to remem^ber something 
said hy Darwin himself. "Important as the struggle for ex- 
istence has "been and still is," he wrote, "yet as far as the 
highest part of man's nature is conoerned, there are other 
agencies more important »i§ 



* Darwlnlsn and Politics, p. 15 (Humholdt Edltlon)V 
+ See "Sins of Legislators", in The Man vs. the State. 
5 The Descent of Man- p. 319. 
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Indeed the plirase "sujn'^lval of the fittest," as com- 
monly used, does not mean the survival of the fittest in every 
sense, op even in the liighcst, the ethical sense tut only as 
Professor Huxley said, the survival of those »hest fitted to 
cop© irlth their circumstances.''* The fittest do not ali^ays 
survive "except in the sense in which the proposition is a 
truism, that those survive who are most capahle of surviving •»+ 
In May Kendall's rhjone the ichthyosaurus sings, 

"We dined, as a rule, on each othnr^ 

V/hat matter? The toughest survived* "§ 

And so far as "the strug.^^le for existence" is a factor in hu- 

nan, as in ichthyosaurus selection, it nay as well he called 
the survival of the toughest as the suirvival of the fittest . 

"Among the lower animals physical strength or agility is the 
favored quality; if some heaven-sent genius among the cuttle- 
fish developed a delicate poetic faculty, this high excellence 
would not delay his succumbing to his hulking neighbors •"# 
Human history abounds with instances of "high excel- 
lence" thus succumbing to "toughness". Fox's BooX of Martyr' s 

failiire of the 
is a mon-'unent to the^ struggle for existence to preserve the 

fittest. Almost every dally newspaper and every man's per- 



* Article on "The Struggle for"^ Existence" Inlihe "Nineteenth 

Century, February, 1888, p. 165. 
+ D.G.RLtclile- Darwinism and Politics, p. 10. 
^ Dreams to Sell-"Ballad of the Ichthyosaurus". 
t Sidney Webb in Fabian Essays. 
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sonal observation might te cited In evidence. For Instance, 
it is an every day oeciiprence for some unprincipled speculator 
to make Ms llfe-rortune lay one Immoral tricki wMle thous- 
ands of industrious and upright men are dragging out lives of 
vearlness and penury.* This is neither "smrvlval of the 
fittest » nor "industrial liberty •» 

This failure of the struggle for existence as a system 
of social therapentlcs is due in part to the counteracting 
influences which it encounters in certain human institu'!:ions, 
which institutions we may fairly assume to loe beneficent and 
necessary. In other words^ in order to test natural selection 
on its merits we must go back to the naked unsocialism of 
nature. + Among the modifying institutions referred to we 
select a few by way of illustration. 

(a) National organizations , 

"We must emphasize the fact that the struggle goes on 

not merely between individual and individual, but between race 

and race. * * * * So soon as we pass to the struggle between 

race and race, we find nev/ elements coming in. The race which 

is fittest to survive, i.e., most capable of surviving, will 

survive; but it does not follow that the individuals thereby 

preserved will be the fittest, either in the sense of being 

* See Laveleye, "Review of The Man vs. the State." Contempo- 

rary Review. 
+ See D. a. Ritchie-Darwinism ana. Politics, p. IsClIimboldt TCdition). 
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those who in a struggle between individual and individual 



would have survived, or in the sense of "being those whom we 
should regard as being the finest specimens of their kind. 
A race or nation may succeed by crushing out the chances of 
the great majority of its Individual members. The cruel pol- 
ity of the bees, the slave-holding propensities of certain 
ants have their analogues in human societies. The success 
of Sparta in the Hellenic world was obtained at the cost of 
a frightful oppression of her subject classes, and with the 
result that Sparta never produced one really great man. How 
much more does the world really owe to Athens, which failed, 
than to Sparta which succeeded in the physical struggle for 
existence.** 

(b) Marriage and the family . 

Hereditary succession alone is often sufficient to a- 
bolish the law of natural selection. (See inftra p. 62.) Mar- 
riages are often determined by "society" qualifications rath- 
er than social qualifications (mutual fitness of the pair). 
Hence deteriorated off spring. + 

(c) Property . 

The struggle for existence as carried on in the state 
of nature may be illustrated as follows. A sickly old lion 

captures a gazelle; his stronger young brother deprives him 

» D.g.laT;cnie- Darwlnlsh ahd Polit ics, t). 10 (HUBib61dt iildltlo n ) 
+ See Laveleye-" Review of Man vs. the State" in Contemporary 
Review. 
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Of the prey; the old lion starves; the yoimger one perpetu- 
ates the stock. But in a oivillzed society under the regeme 
of property the physical struggle for existence would he like- 
ly to assume the following form. The infirm old "specula- 
tor" amasses a fortune, marries and "begets a family of puny 
children; some young Hercules attempts to roh him of his 
fortime; the law seizes Hercules and imprisons him; he dies 
a convict, and "natural" selection is here entirely supersed- 
ed ty vmat would he called the "artificial" selection of the 



law.* 



In view of all these considerations we hell eve that 



Jolin Fiske is warranted in the statement "that the universal 
struggle for existence, having succeeded in hringing forth 
that consummate product of creative energy, the Human Soul, 
has done its vork and v/lii presently cease. In the lower 
regions of organic life it must go on, hut as a determining 
factor in the highest work of evolution It will disappear. "+ 
And Professor Huxley, we helieve, correctly sTinnarises the re- 
lation of the human struggle for existence to the survival of 
the truly fittest in the propositions that the ethical man 
"devotes his host energies to the oh^ect of sotting limits to 
the struggle", that "the history of civilization ♦ * * is the 

record of the attempts which the human race has made to es- 

* Same rererence as 'tlie ].ast . 
+ The Destiny of Man, pp. 96-97. 
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cape" ft?om the struggle, and that the most perfect society is 
the one in which the struggle is most strictly limited.* 

(3) Considered as a test of mere pliysical fitness, 
•natural selection" unaided lay intelligent intervention is 
painful, wasteful and slow. 

It does not secure the survival of all the (physical- 
ly) fit, "but of only a small part of them. lilven "cold-hlood- 
ed scientists" plead guilty to a shudder as they regard the 
inconceivahle waste and agony that must have marked the age- 
long track of advancing evolution. The wastefulness of the 
process has teen largely due to the following causes. 

(a) Destruction of the immature superior W the mature 
inferior. 

(h) Destruction of a small numher of superiors hy a 
larger number of inferiors. 

(c) Destruction of a more highly organi25ed species T)y 
a tougher species. 

(d) Destruction of the fittest of any species hy the 
fortuities of nature (flood, famine, lightning, cold, etc). 
V/ithout intelligent intervention nn analagous vraste, propor- 
tionally painful and extensive will "be produced hy analagous 
causes. "\men we come to human "beings in society, the State 

is the chief instriment "by which waste is to "be prevented. 

♦ Articie-*The struggle ror Existencfe* % Nineteen !:n century^ 
FeT)ruary, 1888, pp. 165-166. 

L 
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The mere struggle for existence "between individuals means 
waste tmclieolced* The State hy Its action can In many cases 
consciously and deliherately diminish this fearfuly loss; in 
many cases "by ftreelng the individual £rom the necessity of a 
perjietual struggle for the mere conditions of life^ it can 
set tree individuality and so make niaturo posslhle. An 1- 
deal State would "be one in vrhlch there was no waste at all of 
the lives, and intellects, and souls of individual men and 
women."* 

From these facts we "believe the conclusion to "be an 
easy one that "the teaching of evolutionary science, rightly 
understood, gives us no excuse for putting aside p11 schemes 
of social reorganization as mere foolish and dreamy idealism. »+ 

We "believe that liie follovirln,:^ propositions against 
the theory of laissez'-faire have "been sustained. 

1. As a theory of ll"berty it is self-contradictory 

in practice. 

2. The inequalities of opportunity that are most per- 
sistent are unalteratly esta"blished "before the individual pow- 
ers upon which laissez-faire stakes the issue are maturely de- 
veloped. 

3. It over looks the quasi-puhlic character of some 



* D.G.Ritchie- Principles of State Interference, p. 50. 
+ D.G.RLtchie,-Darv/lnism and Politics, -p. 26. 
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Of the most oppressive restraints upon inrtiistiy. 

4. It ignores the fortuitous inequalities of supply 
and demand. 

5. It is vitally dependent upon a numter of false 
assumptions. 

Therefore it is not the principle upon v;hioh society 
must organize in order to secure the "best indus tibial liberty* 

3rd. State-Action , 

This theory admits of brief statement. It holds that 
the State should intervene in industrial affairs whenever 
and to whatever extent such intervention will promote the 
general welfare of society, the propriety of every such act 
being fudged by the probable consequences of the intervention. 

We will consider, 

1. The argument in favor of this theory. 

2. The argument against it. 

1. The theory may be maintained as follows: 
a. The general welfare of society, while in dispute 
as a matter of ethical theory, is not particularly in dispute 
as a matter of practical good. As to how the summum bonum 
shall be defined, philosophers differ; but no sane man denies 
that economic comfort, intelligence, hoalth, friendship, mor- 
ality, etc., are j^ood for every human being. Equality of op- 
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portimity, as an Industrial ideal is to "be the particular 
test of social welfare applicable here. 

Id. It is possible Tot legislatures, after due study 
and discussion, to determine in most cases whether or not 
any given measure will promote the general welfare (including 
industrial liberty). This proposition requires the proof of 
two subordinate propositions. 

(a) The subjects of legislation to be dealt with are 
subjects within the range of hunan imowledge. Social phenom- 
ena have not been stucJled as thoroughly as they ought to be 
and will be, but it will hardly be contended by anyone that 
the subject itself is outside the range of human investiga- 
tion, or that the results of State-intervention are such as 
can never by any available degree of prudence be foreseen. 

(b) The men who legislate upon these subjects are men 
who are able In most cases to reach correct conclusions. at 
any rate, they are as competent to determine to act as to de- 
termine not to act. 1^^. Spencer thinks otherwise,*but his 
arguments amount substantially to saying that because legis- 
lators have in the past most frequently made mistakes, they 
are bound to continue to do so. This argument will be pre- 
sently criticised. Let it be said here that State-action in 

approximate democracies like our own, is based on the almost 
ir'se'e "The Sins of Legislators" in The Man vs. the state. 
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axiomatic preposition that the majority of men In the majority 
of cases are more likely to act Tirisely than unwisely. Other- 
wise^ human intelligence would iDe only a mockery and the is- 
sues of life as well decide J. hy a toss of the dice as iDy the 
deliherations of the reason. 

2. Several arguments urged against this principle 
will now he considered in detail. 

a. It is argued that expediency is an in det eliminate 
standard- that it amounts to saying that what is good is good.* 

This argument is open to the general criticism that it 
ignores the distinction "between the theoretical summum honum 
and the practical categories of desirahle things, the former 
iDeing indeterminate hut the latter not. Many may differ, for 
instance, as to why happiness is good, hut they do not dis- 
pute that it is good. 

Mr. Spencer however gives two reasons definite and 
plausihle at least, for regarding expediency as an indefinite 
test . 

(I) He urges first, the fact that different individ- 
uals have different standards .+ To this it may he replied 
that ihe general welfare is not to he promoted hy enahling 
each individual to attain his own standard of well-heing, hut 

m See H. Spenoer,-Sonial Statics.pp. "lT-28, and Chap. XXII, 

section 5 (4ppleton*s Edition.) 
+ Social statics- Introduction- Section 3. 
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rather in so Influencing Ma oharacter as to elevate his stand- 
ard of welfare* But how axe \ve to Know that one conception 
of welfare Is more "elevated than another? Simply ty the fact 
that the more intelligent men "become, the more do they value 
of certain things (as, for Instance, benevolence), and the 
less other tM.ngs (as gratification of the appetites). 

(2) Mr. Spencer urges the further fact that the same 
Individual at different periods of his life will adopt dif ferm- 
ent ideals of welfare.* True; hut the riper judgment of 
maturity v/ould rarely hesitate to declare v/hlch of the two 
was the true Ideal. 

MP. Spencer would have us adopt as the criterion of 
legislation, Instead of an empirical utilitarianism his own 
evolutional utilitarianism,- that Is, to legislate, not with 
regard to particular supposed consequences, hut \vlth regard 
to fundamental generalizations derived flrom all human exper- 
ience. + On the contrary, we tjelleve these "generalizations" 
to "be more indefinite than expediency. Every generalization 
includes an almost infinite posslhlllty .of less general gen- 
eralizations. Are we to follow only the most general prin- 
ciples conceivable? If so, how general must our formuJae he 
made In order that they cannot he made more so? Or shall we 
take account both of the widest and all less wide generallxa- 



♦ Same reference as the last . 

+ The areat Political Superstition, in The Man vs. the Stat 
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tions? If so, we must approach Indefinitely near to individ- 
ual oases, wliich would "be praotioally the empirical standard 
of utility* 

T). For statement and criticism of another ot^ection 
I can do no tetter than quote the words of one often quoted 
"before in this discussion. 

"In the essay on* The Sins of Legislators', Mr. spencer 
appears to maintain that, "because governments in the past 
have made great errors, therefore they can never "be trusted 
to do well; "because sumptuary laws were mistaken, sanitary 
legislation is mischievous. Is there not such a tiling as 
learning "by "blunders in individual life? And may not a na- 
tion learn in the same way? Because we have "been unsuccess- 
ful hitherto in one direction, are vre to give up every attempt 
in other directions? 'To "behave well, do nothing at all', 
thought Hans, the awkward youth in the German story; and Mr. 
Spencer appears to think with him. I might as well argue 
that "because (in Mr. Spencer's opinion) all philosophers in 
the past have "been mistaken, therefore Ifc. Spencer must "be 
mistaken also. On the other hand, he argues that, since in- 
ventions have "be^n made and trade has grown and languages have 
"been developed without the State doing anything, government 
action should not "be much esteemed. I might perhaps similar- 
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ly argue that^ because all these good tilings have oome about 
without the aid of }J!r. Spencer's philosophy^ therefore Utn . 
spencer's philosphy is of little worth; hut I am aware that 
such a mode of argument is fallacious, and think it more im- 
portant to raise the question, whether all these good things 
have happened without the help of the State? Mr. Spencer's 
inductions, derived presumably ftrom tables, of descriptive so- 
ciology, remind one of the sto2?y( referred to by Bacon) about 
the votive offer^^ngs hung up by those who had escaped ship- 
wreck, nothing being said about those who had been drowned, 
itp. Spencer's historical scraps are like those votive offer- 
ings. The ill successes of English sanitary legislation are 
recounted, but nothing is said about those countries which 
have no sanitary legislation at all. It is true, that where 
there are no drains at all, there can be no typhiod fever pro- 
duced by bad drains; in the good old days before sanitary 
legislation they had the plague instead* 'Uhinstructed leg- 
islators', v/e are told, 'have continually increased human suf- 
fering in their attempts to mitigate it.' Of course we do 
not know what blessed results might follow ftpom legislators 
brought up on Ifr. Spencer's writings, or perhaps from heredi- 
tary legislators in whom the whole system of synthetic phil- 
osophy had by descent acquired the character of relatively a 
priori truth. We can only compare coiaitries that we actual- 
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ly know atout; and though doubtless our uninstructed legis- 
lators have "blundered frightfully, yet, Ave think, on the whole, 
vre are not so l)adly off as some people who have never had Par- 
liaments to "blunder at all. Let us improve our legislature, 
educate our legislators, codify our laws^ toy all means; "but 
it Is childish to argue that, "because three thousand Acts of 
Parliament have heen repealed, it is a mistake to pass any# 
If your clothes do not fit you, that is no x^eason for golAZ 
naked. If the State had done nothing in the past^ we should 
be infinitely worse offj and we should not know so wel l the 
evils we have to remedy. It is nonsense to speak as if leg- 
islatlon in the past had toeen one continued failure . Many 
of these Acts of Parliament have toeen repealed, not "because 
they are useless or mischievous, hut because they have proved 
so useful that new Acts have "been passed extending their prin- 
ciples and applications or consolidating previous legislation 
on the sulD^ect. In any case, Mr. spencer surely cannot deny 
the advantages States hnve conferred on trade hy coining mon- 
ey, opening up roads, making harhors, providing lighthouses, 
etc. If ho questions this, let lilm only consider the condi- 
tions of trade in places where the ste^te, helng in a rudimen- 
tary stage, has done nothing of the sort. Of course, some 
people might argue that men were hetter off without trades, 
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Dut I do not think Mr. spencer would taKe that llne.w» 

In this connection note a striking inconsistency of 
Mr. Spencer- He sees a certain providence, not to "be rashly 
meddled nidth, in the failures of experiments nade tiy individ- 
uals •+ He holds that they result in the elimination of the 
incapahles, the aooumulatlon of Instructive experience, Wfom- 
ing to society, stimulus to caution, etc., and so are to toe 
reckoned among the good things of evolution. But of the 
failures of collective action he assumes that they will have 
contrary results. Would it not "be more consistent with the 
evolution theory to regard these leijislative failures simply 
as the unhappy "but instructive variations in the process of 
political selection? 

But where shall a line be drawn- how shall we deter- 
mine when we have had enough laws? Simply as we determine 
7/hen yre have had enough dinner,- as Professor Huxley suggests § 
"by the symtoms. 

o. It is argued that the Interference of majorities 
is 3'^st as tyrannical as the interference of monarchs, since 
the oppression depends, not on who Interferes, "but on the 
mere fact of the interference .# 

♦ D.G.Ritchie, Principles of state Interference, pp. 53-57. 
•f See Social Statics, p. 413 ,(Appleton*s Edition.) 
« Administrative Nihilism (Humholdt Edition) p. 42. 
^- H. spencer- "The Great Political Superstition" in The Man 
vs. the State. 
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We answer, - the oppression lies rather in the charac- 
ter and aim of the interference. If it seeks, as is too apt 
to te the case with a monarch, simply the gratification of 
governing indivi duals at the expense of the puhlic, it is 
tyranny. But if it seeks the welfare of the puhlic at the 
putlic expense, it is no tyranny even though some of tho pub- 
lic object. Of courpr it is possible that a selfish majori- 
ty may seek their own gratification rather than the common 
good, and do so at the minority's expense rather than the 
common expense. What security then have we against such 
"tyranny of majorities?" None that is absolute, two that 
are practical. (1) The rule of majorities comes the near- 
est possible to identifying the interests of the governed with 
the interests of the governing power. (2) It is safer to 
trust the rights of the individual to the average conscience 
of a majority than to the single conscience of a monarch. 
One man is more likely to do wrong than a majority of men are 
to conspire together to do so. 

Certainly there is no taint of "divine right" in this 
doctrine, nor is there even rhetorical license for calling 
these tangible and obvious propositions, "the great political 
superstition."* 

Mr. spencer tries to set an inflexible limit to the 

a uthority o f maj orities. IIo argues that the majority has th e 
See last oliap ter of The Man vs. the State. 
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rignt to control the minority only in those matters in which 
all have agreed to "be controlled. These matters are such 
interests as concern all in common, and grow out of the very 
laws of life. (1) In order to procure means of subsistence 
man must have freedom to move a"bout within the limits set lay 
the equal freedom of others. (2) When division of labor ob- 
tains, he must have freedom of exchange and contract, togeth- 
er with protection against fraud or breach of contract. In 
these respects it is assumed that men have agreed to submit 
to government and in no others.* 

Here is a tissue of assumption and conjecture. It is 
certain that government did not come into being as the re- 
sult of any such compact or any compact at all, but simply as 
an extension of the patria potestas«+ And never has, and 
never can or could, any such conpact be made. Until the day 
when laws are no more needed, there vail be found an irrecon- 
cilable minority wro refuse to submit to such laws a3 they 
choose. Surely Mr. Spencer has given us nothing but a (some- 
what) revised edition of Rousseau's "Contract Social" and 
here at last "the great political superstition" is found. 

Mr. Spencer himself admits that this agreement as to 
undisputed functions of the State is only a "practical imanin- 

» See "The Great Political Superstition" in The Man vs. the 

State, Also Social Statics, Chapter XVIII . 
+ See W. Bagehot-Physics and Politics, Chapter I, Section II. 
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lty.» * That is to say, criminals, Quakers, etc., are to 
"be left out of the practical account in declaring the agree- 
ment unanimous and practical unanimity is to consist of disre- 
garding small minorities. But exactly how small must they "be 
in order to "be left out of account? Oh, very small I 

A further security against the tyranny of ma;)orities 
and particularly of their legislative and executive represent- 
atives is to "be had in some such constitutional device as 
the admirable system of »checlcs and balances illustrated in 
the government of the United states, + together' with a minute 
division of functions and decentralization of power. § Indeed 
there can "be hut one'princ^iplo upon which even a "practical 
unanimity" can "bo reached,- the principle that the common weal 
shall he sought in every way which an actual ma.1orit3^ shall 
deem advisahle. 

d. Mr. Spencer tells us further ihr.t "All socialism 
is slavery". (In "SociEtllsm" he hero includes all State-in- 
tervention.) He defines t^lavery as "involuntary lahor for 
another" and socialism as involuntary lahor for the state. "v"r 

Slavery is indeed involuntary lahor for another, but 
the definition includes much that is not slavery, riost of 



* The Man vs. The State, p. pT- 

.- :Jo. 1 ': r^-^'^lpy, -Checks and Balances in Gtovernment . 
^ See D.Cr.IUtchie-Principles of State Interference, p. 10, iinil 
Sir F. Pollock- History of the Science of Politics, p. 123. 

# "The Coming Slavery" in The Man vs. The state. 
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evoTy man's lator in involuntairy toooause if lie ^^'ill not work, 
lie shall not oat, and often sucli involuntaiv lal3or is for a- 
nother, as when a man's works support his own family. A 
rather more acoirrate definition v/ould "be: slavery is the ab- 
sence of exforceable rights to the product of one's labor or 
its equivalent utility* And ^uat such slavery is possible 
when the wages- contract is made between two unequal "indus- 
trial units". It is such slavery as this that laissez-faire 
ignores and state- Action seeks to abolish as far as possible. 

E. The State has been defined as "men voluntary asso- 
sociated for mutual protection "and it is argued that to as- 
sign it other functions violates the principle of division of 
lator, thus impairing its efflnienay In tho discharge of its 
primary functions.* 

To this olDjection we reply: 

(1) GoveiOTnent is either a aolel^'" protective agency 
or it is not. (a) If it is, it has still two imperative du- 
ties. First, to protect its suhiJects- Second, to protect 
itself in order to protect its subjects. This second duty 
warrants not only the war- function, hut many such "interfer- 
ences", as puhlic education, + State-hoards of srhitration,etc. 
(h) But government is promotive as well as protective. Neg- 
ative functions may have heen the earliest that were exercise d 
» H. Sponcer-social statics, p. aos (Appieton's Edition.) 

Of .J. S. Mill-Principles of Political Economy, Book V,Ch.XI,$4, 
+ See H.spencer-S cial Statics, pp. 304-305( Appieton's Edition. 
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"by the State, "but equally critical necessities must soon have 
called forth other activities which vrore Just as nat'jL?'=il foat- 
Tires of social evolution as the pBrhaps earlier ones; as, for 
instance,- co-operation in himting expedition, or today in 
postal service. 

f . It is oh;]ected to State-Interference that society 
is an organism and that to tamper vrith its natural growth will 
only cause malformations. 

This ohjection is "based on the arbitrary distinction 
already discjussed (see infra, p. 71-73) between "natural" and 
"artiricial" influences. It is indeed true that "Constitu- 
tions are not made "but grow." But how do they grow? By 
variation and selection. Must these variations and selections 
occur unconsciously and spontaneously, according to the strict 
"biological analogy, as Ivtr. Spencer assumes,* or consciously, 
according to intolligent purposes and "by means of wise legis- 
lation? 

indeed if social laws are fixed as hiological laws there 
can "be no fear or possibility of their violation, and as we 
have further seen, there con he no "artificial" phenomena in 
a law-ruled universe. 

g. Against state-action it is argued that "the man 

Avho is in every point fitted to his circumstances * * * cannot 
* Social statics. Chapter XXlT,' ^section 3. 
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Ids helped. To do anytliing for him "by some artifioial agencjy 
is to supersede certain of his own powers."* 

Can the perfect man "be helped? Suppose he desires to 
send a letter to a distant friend. He must employ some one 
to carry It for him; why should not the government "be employ- 
ed? In any case some one must help him. 

And what of such children as may "be said to be per- 
fectlhle, hut whose parents fall to give them due care? Is 
it only with the mature that society is concerned? 

Nor has "the man perfectly fitted to his circiunstances" 
yet appeared. Very well, Ur. Spencer would say, he will come 
the sooner hy leaving imperfect men to struggle with their 
environments imtil the friction shall wear them into harmony. 
But why must the man yield to the environment rather than the 
environment to the man. Perfection is something more than 
adaptation to environment, else we must call the gorilla a 
more perfect "being that Socrates; perfection is rather adap- 
tation to a good environment, -thatls, an environment which 
affords incitement and assistance to the attainment of the 
highest mental and moral ideals. Meanwhile, the Imperfect 
man can he helped "by giving him, as nearly as possihle, an 
environment to whlcn it will he perfectly deslrahle to have 

him perfectly con formed. 

« H. spencer- Social Statics (Appleton's Edition; pp. yub-cju9. 
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li. It Is said that State-action would be subversive 
of individuality.* 

"It may very well be doubted v/hether absence of control 
would necesjarilj^ produce individuality, at least sucn individ- 
uality as constitutes • an element of well-bBlng.* As a 
matter of Mstory, do we find that the gT'owth of a settled 
State system and the elaboration cT Invs nre adverse t.o the 
existence of in di\a duality? A tribe of savages or barbarians 
bxe 'rxll vt;iy r.r.r^h more like one another than a similar number 
of civilized men of the same country. Among civilized men 
there is a much greater variety of facial expression than a- 
mong those at a lower stage. What certainly is true is, 
that in earlier tim.es, v^hen locomotion was more difficult in 
the world at large t or in my given country, there was a more 
picturesque diversity. The inhabitants of one province or 
town dl"^fered more from that (sic) of another; but witliin 
each of these smaller areas it may be very much questioned 
whether there was as much scope for individuality as there is 
now. The man who dlf Tared from, his neighbors too much ran a 
greater chance of exile or death than in times when the areas 
over v;luc'h the same law prevails are larger • + 

1. It is snid that State-interference is usually re- 

sortftvl to a3 nn opiate, to relieve pain, um ni n df ul of the fac t 

» J.g.Mlll- Liberty- Chapter Ii:. 

+ D.O. Ritchie- Principles of State Interference, pp. 88-89. 
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that most suffering is remedial. 



Granted that suffering is a good social remedy^ leg- 
islation may still have the character of a prophylactic rath- 
er than an opiate. And Is it not true that even vmen remedy- 
ing past evils, pain often l:ov^3 the seed of future ones? 

It is also said that suffering is often deserved hy 
and so dioiplinary to the suffe.i^or. B^at would it not "be "bet- 
ter if we could so alter a man's clrcomstances as to malce him 
feel less incitement to violate the lavs of nature and thus 
require this painful diclrline. 

Our practical con.^l'i^^ion conoerninr; State-action is 
that the State should intervene in industrial affairs whenever 
the results of such particular intervention seem to promise 
greater equality of opportunity to tne merit)ers of society. 

4 th. Socialism. 

Socialism may "be defined as State-owner- ship of the 
means of production. State-control of the processes of pro- 
duction, and State- distrihutlon of the products of production 

An elaborate discussion of this important theme is not 
to "be attempted here. 

Socialism in the strict sense differs ft?om State-action 
in that the former holds that inoervontion ±v. 'losiratle in e- 
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very industrial process, while the latter holds that "better 
results may often^ and perhaps most often "be ohtoined at pre- 
sent "by non-intervention. Against socialism as an immediate 
policy^ State-aotion clearly holds the field, since it is 
generally admitted even "by Socialists, that the only way of 
putting their theory into actual realization is to "bring the 
phenomena of industry one "by one into the grs-^lually widening 
sphere of ntate-action. 

VI . Specific Measures as Rela ted to 

Industrial Liberty . 

Sixth question: How shall the principle of state-ac- 
tion "be applied to specific purposf^s? 

The follovring tests of each proposed action seem suf- 
ficient to determine its expediency.* 

First: ^'!ilJ the end desired contri"bute to equality 
of opportunity? 

Second: Will the means proposed seoui*e the oh^ect 
desired? 

Third: Can the oh^ect te attained without greater 
cost than its v/orth? 

We have already discussed ty way of illustration sever- 
al proposed measures of "interference". Guch further ils- 

oussion of these as we now undertake win llKovase he illus- 
T D.a.Rltohie-Princlples or L:tate"lntcr ference^pp.ios-ioe; 

Also Sir J .F. Stevens^ LilDcrty, 3^quality and Fraternity, p. 54, 

( 2nd Edition.) 
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tratlva rather than exhaustive. 

1st. Puhllo Ednoatlon . 

V/e v/ill consider first the public school system, as- 
suming this system to "be what is iinderstood toy the words»free» 
and "compulsory". Let :^los<% tests "be applied^ 

1. Does popular intelligence promote the "best indus- 
trial liberty? An affirmative nnsY/er is supported "by two 
considerations . 

a. It promotes the liberty of the one who receives 
the education by affording opportimity for the development 
of his powers as nearly equal as possible to thf? opportunity 
afforded to others. lltr. Spencer would deny this* "Omitting 
instruction", he writes, "In no way takes from a child's free- 
dom to do whatever it vrLll in the best vfay it can; and this 
Cpeddom is all that equity demands."* This proposition lends 
itself to a reductio ad absurdum. For instance, tying a nan's 
hjmds in no way takes from a m.an "freedom to do v/hatever he 
Y^ill in the best way he Ccin"- T^rfth his hands tied. To cir- 
cumscribe his intellectual faculties limits his freedom ;Iust 
as truly as to circumscribe his sphere of locomotion. Again 
Mr. Spencer asks: "If there should be an act of parliament 
for the development of their minds, whji sho'jld there not be 
an act of pjirliamtnt for the development of their bodles?"+ 



» Social Statics'-' Chapter XXVT, section 1. 

+ Social Statics, Chapter XXVI, section 2(Appleton*s Edition) 
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Indeed there la gucii aii act; oMltoen v/hose 'bodily needs are 
not provided for ty their parents, like those v/hose parents 
fail to educate them, are cared for lay the state* 

t. Not only is the intelligent man himself ft?eer than 
the unintelligent, but his intelligence contrltiutes to the 

freedom of the commimity in that he is less likely through 

o 

pverty, crime, or otherwise, to "become an occasion of puhlic 

expense.* 

So far as the prevention of vice is conoernod., }^. 
Spencer has flatly denied any efficacy to education .+ How- 
ever, he hardly seem.s to have convinced anyhody and has con- 
ceded that if education could be efficiently applied to the 
emotional nature, it vmuld then easily serve to promote moral- 
ity.? Modern educational systems oei-tjidnly seem dJ^sposod 
to give due attention to the emotional natures of children, 
and so far as suceessfol herein, take all the force out of 
Mr. Spencers objections. 

2. Are the means employed (free and compulsory edu- 
cation) adequate to secure th© end desired (popular intelli- 
gence ) ? 

It hos been said tliat State ^education is an artificial 

effort to unify those facultie s which nature has niade dlYers e># 
♦ T .H.Huxley- Administrative NoXllisn,p. 39( Humboldt Edition )• 
+ Social Statics, Chapter XXVI, Section 9(Appleton's Edition.) 

Social Statics, Chapter XXVI, Section 9(Appleton's Edition). 

J.M.Bonhaim, industrial Liberty, p. 201. 
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"•But In "bringing up oliildren In state sohocls, are you not 
moulding their opinions in a partioular groove, and Is not 
that interfering with ftreodoni of opinion?' If the State 
vere minutely to direet and control the education of the uni- 
versities, or even of the secondary sohcjls, there might "be 
some reason for asking this question. But is Mr. Spencer 
really afraid ol a theological tifxS "being imparted by means 
of the multiplication talDle,- of a metaphysical system "being 
introduced into the A, B, C, and of a Tory twist in the for- 
mation of pot-hooks? The freedom of opinion of those who 
cannot read and write, and v/ill not let their children learn, 
does not seem to "be a very precious th3.ng."^^ 

3. Finally we ask. Does the end o'btained hy the pub- 
lic school system involve greater sacrilVute Uwn It is v/orth? 
An affirmative answer has "been given on two grounds, viz 
a. "First, that it is inconsistent with the princi- 
ples of a ftee government to enforce a policy which "begins 
with an unequal exaction from the citizens- a policy which 
declares that A shall "be responsible for the schooling of 
B's Offspring, and that part of A's Industry shall "toe exacted 
from him for this purpose. "+ 



• R.a.Riphie- Principles of state-Interference, p. 117. 
+ J.M.Bonham, Industrial Liberty, p. 291. 
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TMs olDjection is Just as applicable to the protection 
of Individuals ftom violence. A, who has no children, is 
taxed for school purposes ten times as much as B who has ten 
children. Likewise A, who never invoices the remedies of the 
law, is taxed ten times as much as B, who frequently does. 
It may be said that both A and B alike share the state of 
good order secured by the existence of government . But the 
same is true of the similar benefits of popular intelligcnoe. 

b. "Second, that it is likewise inconsistent for 
the government by arbitrary interference tc asG^jme the fa- 
therms duty."* 

And why should not the State "assume the father's 
duty" if the father abdicates his duty or is unable to peir- 
form it? For the sake of both, society ought to protect 
itself and the child from the consequences of the father's 
ignorance, superstition, selfisiiness, or incapacity. 

2nd. Sanitary Supervision. 

Boards of Health, quarantine measures, drainage and 
sewage systems, comp^JLLsory vaccination, etc., have been chal- 
lenged as infringements of liberty. 

1. Does good health contribute to equality of op- 
portunity? 



» J.M.Bonham, Industrial Liberty, p. 291. 
+ II. Spencer, Social Statics, Chapter XXVIII 
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We can see no distinotlon relevant to our sut^eot be- 
tween protecting a man firom mayhem and protecting him from 
contagious disease. Or v/hy protect property and not health • 
Property gives its possessor opportunity to secure his in- 
dustrial interests; llKevrise does good health. But to 
protect his health is said to interfere with "the process 
of adaptation"^* while to protect his property is said to 
promote it .+ 

2. Are the measures in question s^aited to promote 
the desired end- the protection of puhlic health? 

Mr. Spencer devotes five of the most interesting pages 
of his Social Statics to recounting the eggregious failures 
that have accompanied the attempts of the State at sanitary 
supervision. § And after he has said his worst, one is hound 
to reflect that the very intelligence with which Mr; Spencer 
discusses the theme is proof positive, not that these "bad re- 
sults are necessary consequences of sanitary supervision, 
hut that Mp. Spencer has so clearly set forth the particular 
exxo'j s to he avoided, that sanitary supervision can at last 
proceed securely toward its ends. The discussion on pp. 
26, 27, 30 (infra) is pertinent at this point. 



* H. Spencer Social Statics, p. 431. 

+ H. Spencer, social statics. Chapter X. 

§ Social statics, Chapter XXVIII, Section 6. 
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Ml?. Sponoer further ot^jeots to the means employed, on 
the ground that no definite scope can define their operation^- 
that they logically warrant legislation regarding the minut- 
est hygienic details of personal hatit vmich would require 
an army of executive officers to enforce to any apparent 
degree.* 

To this it nay "be snswered that two practical limits 
are possible a. The sanitary super^/ision of the State 
must not be carried so far as to v/ithdraw needed energies 
from other and equally important ftinctions, lo. It must not 
extend so tsx in protocting the indl\^l dual • s health as to 
correspondingly impair his other interests, as privacy, econ- 
omy, etc. 

3. Is the end desired o"btaina"ble hy tlie means pro- 
posed V/lthout twc gror^t a cost? 

l^, Spencer promptly replies: "Inconvenience, suf- 
fering, i\r.d death are the penaltle;s attached hy nat-j^e to Ig- 
norance, as well as to Incompetence — are pIso the means of 
remedying these. * * * Put to g^.inrd Ignorant men against 
the evils of their ignorance- to divorce a cause nnd c^nse- 
quencs vhlch God has Joined together- to render needless the 
intellect put into us for our guidance- to 'uiiliingu v-h-it is, 



nt' social Statics- Chapter XXVI LL, Seotjnn 2. 
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in fact, tne voT^r meohanism of exist onoe- mu:^.t nt^cosriarily 
entail nothing "but disasters. »»♦ 

The faot is here ignored that if Y.^e "divorce a cause 
and .consequence" we necessarily do so "by means of another 
cause of equally divine origin. Cert^iinly an intolligent 
purpose intelligently pursued is as divine and natural a cnuse 
as an unconscious fortuity. /\nd it is, further, not merely 
a question of protecting an ignorant mtm from the consequences 
of Ms o\m ignorance, "but of protecting whole communities 
f^om plagues v/hicli show no more respect to the persons of the 
intelligent and good, thaii to the trutish and evil. No, this 
imagined interference with divine law is not too great a price 
to pay for the olD^ect desired. The laws of hygiene like the 
law of economics "are statements of tendencies expressed in 
the indicative mood, and not ethical precepts in the imper- 
ative. "+ 

3rd. I^ohihitlon of the Liquo r-T raffic . 

1. The abolition of the use of alcoholic liquors (as 
a leverage) would contribute to the test industrial liberty 
of several classes of people, a. Those v.^ho drink; hy econ- 
omy of faculties and wealth, thus giving them greater indus- 
trial opportunities, b. The families of those who drink; 



m Social Statics, pp. 412 and 413 (Appleton's Edition.) 
+ Marshall, Principles of Sconomics, Preface, p. VI. 
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lay economy of their means of sutsistenoe. c. Society at 
large; ty diversion of material resources from destructive 
to reproductive consumption. » 

2. Is the means suited to the end? This Is a 
mooted question. Suffice it to say here that if the liquor 
traffic is ever entirely abolished it must "be some other pol- 
icy than licenses or regulations v/hich in themselves pre-sup- 
pose its continued existence. 

3. Will it require too great a cost? Not if one- 
tenth of the crime, disease, poverty and v/nste attributed to 
this industry are Justly chargeahle thereto. 

4th. " Protective" Tariffs . 

1. The aim of these measirres is to afford profit to 
industries vmich would "be unprofitable if not so aided "by the 
State. This hardly seems consistent with industrial liberty 
It is manifest that whatever amount of wealth the State he- 
stows upon such industries must have first abstracted by the 
State fpom other industries. Therefore it talcos from one 
what he has earned in order to give another vrhat he has not 
earned and what it is not necessary to the former's welfare 
that the latter should have (as in the c-^se of school taxes), 
and is an explicit contradiction of equalised opport^jnities. 



* See P.A.Walker- Political Economy, Section 347. 
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The coiranonest apology for tnis practice is that it enaT^les 
the •'protected'^indiistry to offer empnoyment to lahor, and so 
maintains a high rate or wages. 

2. We therefore inquire, Is this result actually se- 
cured "by the system? It is ohvlous that the ahility of 
"protected" industries to employ lahor is increased only to 
the extent of the funds thus "bestowed upon it and it is e- 
qually o'bvious that the ability to employ la'bor of the indiic- 
tries from which these funds are abstract ed must be decreased 
to an exactly equal extent. Therefore, the system stands 
condemned by the second as by the first test • 

6th. Policy toward co rporate Monopolies. 

Concerning all corporate monopolies involving "trust" 
relations, the valuable proposition has been made that there 
should be legal recognition and enforcement of a double trust 
relation, treating not only the shareholders, but the com- 
monwealth as well as cestuis que trustent.* 

This suggestion rigidly and universally applied v/ould 
alone amount to almost another industrial revolution. The 
two-fold oppressions, both of employes and consumers v/ould 
be almost abolished if not entirely. 



* See J.M.Bonham- Industrial Liberty, pp. 150-158. 
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Summary. 



The present peri or of hlst03?y is distinctively an in- 
dustrial period and consequently efforts for human li"berty 
are now directed to the attainment of industrial rather than 
political or religious litertydnftra, pp. 1-4 ). 

Liberty, considered negatively, is immunity from ab- 
solute oo-enri.on and tram hindrances and influences unfavor- 
able to desirable choices; considered positively, it is the 
enlanrgement of personal opportimities and powers, (infta pp. 
5-15) The problem of industrial liberty is concerned with 
all those social phenomena whi^h condition human freedom in or 
through the economic relations of men( infra pp. 15-16). 

Absolute liberty is impossible to finite beings, What- 
ever liberty there is must be in the realm of volitional 
freedom; beyond that necessity is the exceptionless rule 
(at least so far as anything less than Divine Power is con- 
cerned). Discussion of our present subject is meaningless 
on the hypothesis of determination. Therefore moral freedom 
is assumed, (infra pp. 16-19.) 

The largest industrial liberty would not be afforded 
by anarchy, which is the negation of liberty, nor by laissez- 
faire which is only anarchy minus unrestricted violence and 
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treaclieiTt ^or lay independence, which is oontrary to man's 

soejn] nature, tut in equal interdependence among "industrial 

unites". (Infra pp. 20-37.) 

Such an absolute equal interdependence would remove 
the nooessary stiinulus of individual development and therefore 

though it is the liirgest, is not the "best industrial liberty. 

Equality of opportunity is the ideal. (Infra pp. 37-47.) 

Equality of opport.inity will not "be most perfectly 
secured "by Anarchy, laissez-faire, or entire and immediate 
socialism, but by intelligent State-action seeking specific 
and lesirable ends (together v.rith the influence of indj.vidual 
altruism. (infra pp. 47-106.) 

The relation of equality of opportunity to specific 
measures of state-activity Is illustrated by public policy, 
actual Cj^ proposed, concerning education, sanitary supervi- 
sion, the liquor traffic, the "protection" of dcmestic in- 
dustries, and corporate monopolies. (Infra pp. 107-120.) 
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